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The bodklet coaaeaorates a guarter century of outdoor 
teacher education at Northern Illinois University. In that tiae, the 
Taf t .caapus and th^ Outdoor Teacher Education faculty have developed 
*a reputation vhich reaches beyond the borders of Illinois nationally 
and internationally. The rationale fot ext€»nding the instructional 
ptocess beyond the school building i^seljE is as sound today as it vas 
a quarter centuty ago. Birect experience leiUrning relies heavily on 
sensory atrareness. Froa a beginning of two suaaer courses in outdoor 
education offered in 19 54, the curriculua has grovn to* a total of 21 
courses to^y, of vhich vere added in the last 12 years. Six 
cdunses are offered by the departaent on the undergraduate level. I 
Bajor in the subject is offered in the graduate curriculua. ITuring^t 
the 1976-77 acadeaic year, 165 students were aajoring in outdoor 
Teacher Education and in' 1976, 339. students attended the suaaer 
session.. In the past 12 years, -the departaent offered 81 extension 
courses in 38 courunities, and 4 ,f oreign study tours and 4 travel 
courses vere conducted during various suaaer sessions, i total of 314 
students have coapleteS graduate degrees in the departaent. S'Ketches 
of the to Beabers^cf Hotthern^s Departaent of outdoor Teacher 
Mucation,^ listed in the order each joined the Taft Caapus faculty, 
are given. (HQ) * 
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NItJ'idutdoor Teacher Education 
Progranls-Twenty-f Ive Yeai^ of 
* Pioneering 



As earl/as 1948, Leslie Holmes, then 
President of the University, had 3 vision 
of establishinga 'Tield campus'' to be 
used in conjunction with teacher • 
preparation at Northern. This booklet ^ 
commemorates a quarter century of 
outdoor tcachet education at Northern 
lllinpis University. In that time, the ' 
Taftfcampus and the Outdoor Teacher 
Education faculty have developed 
reposition >Vhich reacfies beyondthe 
borders.of Illinois nationally and 
internationally. 

The rationale for extending the 
instruaional process beyond the school 
building itself is as sound today as it ^ 
was a quarter century ago. Direa , 
experieiK» learning relies heavily on 
sensory awareness. It makes a nvifn pact 
on the learner that vicarious learning 
cannot. The processes of inquiry, 
exploration, discovery and problem 
solving turn o\itdoor education into a 
dynamic irt vestiga^ive experience that 
can be incorporated into the ongoing 
school curriculum. 

Edueational resources beyond the 
classroom abound in most 
communities^. Teachers todaymust 
.employ a variety of instructional 
strategies in the teaching/learning 
profess. Tody's teachers need to have 
thdiipmpetencies and skills that will 
enable them to use a variety of 
environments, both natural and 
manmade, as media for instructional 
purposes. Outdoor Teacher Education 
at NIU serves to prepare teachers to tnis 
end. 



Donald R. Hammerman, Director 
LoradoTaft Field Campus ^ 
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LoradoTaft Field Campus. Outdoor 
Teacher Education. Those titles name a 
place, ^special kindof place, and a 
program. Together, in a relatively brief 
time period, they have influenced 
educational theories and practice, 
and abroad and the livcsof thoi 
of teachers and students. 

So closely associated are the place 
and the program that it is dif fTcult to 
separate the two. ' 

The site acquired for theprogram by 
Northern Illinois University (then a 
teachers coUege) was a happy choice. 
Perched along the tops of limestone an<L 
dolomite bluffs overlooking the Rock 
River, the campus occupies a spot 
where ceremonial gatherings of Sauk 
and Fox Indians once took place. 

One is not surprised to learn that one' 
of the early members of theartists' 
colony who once made'their summer 
residences there lived in a teepee during 
his infrequent visits. The occasional ' 
visitorwas Hamlin Garland, whose 
autobiographical Son of the Middle - 
Border is a classic of Americhn 
literature. According to one account, - 
the poles of his tepee occupied«if* 
especially fine site on theblufH Opce or 
twice duripg the summer, he stirefched 
his canvas over the poles and spread out 
his Navajo blankets.^askets and other 
Indian treasures to provide what was 
probably themost picturesque interior 
at the art colony. 

One of the niost striking things about 
the campus today is itstiillfefessness. In 
the 25 years since Northern established 
its program of outdoor teacher 
education there; the physical 
afjpearance of the campus has been 
altered by the addition of several 
buildings.of contemporary design. 
Other stAJctures have been 
reconstructed or remodeled. But the 
c^tlines and stylestill remain from 



some of thj early buildings erected there 
by charter members of the Eagle's Nest^ 
Campunder the supervision of sculptor 
Lorado Taft\ for whom fhe campus is 
named. . ' 

One piece of sculpture renjaiiuirom 
the art colony days as a remmdeV of the 
early history of the campus. Called 
"Funeral Procession," the somber, 
life-size^ statue with its six figures 
bearing a coffin wa$ completed by six^f 
Taft's students as a projeA. Located 
not far from Taft House, its 
unexplained presence startles the 
fir^t-tim'e visitor to the campus. 

Even the appearance of people 
appearhig in photos taken at the y 
campus in the 1950s and '60s doesn't 
seem to have changed much. Hair styles 
are different but the informal jeans and 
jacket garb worn then for work and 
play outdoors has bccqmethe popular 
casual dress of evf^day life. j 

But the unchanging and timeless 
aspect that gi^theT^ft Campus its ^ 
special ambiance belie^'the dynafhic 
iiatureof the program that has been 
dcvelor>ed there over the past quarter 
century. 



Basically, the program is an , 
innovative approach to ueacher 
preparation in which clinical 
experiences in outdoor teacher 
education occur auhe junior, senior, ^ 
and graduate levels. 

But the program involves more than 
int|raciion between prospective 
teachers and faculty members of the 
Department of Outdoor Teacher 
l^ucaiion. Almosf evcfy week during 
the academic year, oiie or more classes 
t)f elementary or middle school students 
from the public schools of northern. 
Illinois come to the campus with |heir . 
classroom teachers to experience the ' 
out-of-doors fimhand. 

From the main NIU campu§ come 
students majoring in elementary 
education, physical education or 
secondary education and theif 
professors to join tl)c public school 
students and their teachers to form a 
learning team. The team is led by the 
outdoor education professor who is a 
permanently stationed -at the field 
campus. 

- The clinicakxperience for the 
junior-level education major builds on 
activitiesthat help thcn>to develop a 
sensory awareness of the.out-of-doors. 
In the process^thcy learn a gr^t'deal 
about nature and ecological factors 
affecting the environment. 

'Resident faculty demonstrate 
exploratory approaches to learning 
involving inquiry and problem solving 
as methods of g^er^ing (Jata. Juniors ^ 
also w ork on dcv eloping units of study"" 
'appropriate for outdoor instruction. 

In arithmetic, for example, a typic^il 
unit might call for teaching pupils to 
measure di^ances. How do you 
measure the width of a river you can't 
cross, the height of a tree too tall t,o^ 
climb? The p^nciples can be taught in 



the cla^room; the outdoors provide a ' 
laboratory where the pupil appliesthose 
principles.. 

Paring the junior y^r experience at 
thcTaTt Campus, the prospective 
teachers are expected to become more 
familiar with sbme of the resources^for 
education th^ the outdoors provides. 

In the natural science subject matter 
areas, the juniors might collect and 
mount specimens of plant ^nd small 
animal life, constructtefrariums, make 
plaster casts of animal tracks, and learn 
to recognize bird calls. They might also 
take natureVikes to observe the various 
forms of plant and animal life-trees, 
seeds, flowers, birds, mammals and . 
insects. ^ 

Their earth science learning activities 
might well include collecting and • 
studying soil sample'?Tcollecting rocks 
and fossils, mapping the terrain, 
identifying land formations and 
studying thcKfects of erosion. 

And there are.ph)j^ical education 
- activities to learn about: new games, 
square dancing, fishing, tracking, 
hiking, orienteering, and cutting 
firewood. 

Social studies are not neglected in 
outdoor education. For this subject 
'flatter area, the juniors explore sites of 
interest on the campus, reconstruct the 
history of the area, search for Indian * 
relics, or plan ^pageant based on the , 
area's early history. 

All of this lays the groundwork for 
( taking part in an Outdoor Teacher 
Education Practicum at t^e senior level. 
Here a new dimension is ^dded. For 
- perhaps the first time in their teacher 
education program, prospective ' 
teachers have the opportunity to work 
with young$|ers in a living-learning 
situation on around-the-clock basis. As 
isthe case dirt-ing th«ir student teaching. 
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thf prospective teachers learn to apply 
the skills they've learned from 
textbooks. As one Taft professor said, 
" "They must learji to work with rO- and 
1 1-year-olds; whis^a'ftoadfiionish them, 
wjityi tofrt^sc them . " * 

To put it a more formal way, college 
students work with childrenlo get them 
involved in the processes of exjiteratoiy 
learning, inquiry, And problem solving 
while guiding themin devdoping an 
awareness of the natural environment. 

Seniors have the op{)ortunity to relate 
firsthand learning experience to the 
ongoing curriculum of the school as 
they dir^a the pupils through a variety 
of exploratory investigations. 
Curriculum areas covered by these * 
exploratory investigations include 
science, math, social studies^ language 
arts, physical education arid the arts. 

The graduate-level experience at the 
Taft Campus involves an internship/ 
Under the supervision of an adviser and 
other faculty, the intern gains 
experience in supervising and teaching 
the undergraduate clinical experiences 
in outdoor teacher education. , _ 

The supervised internship 
opportujiity also is available to 
graduate students in the department in 
other putdoor education programs in 
the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and Germaiv^. 

What arc the advantages of this • , 
approach to teacher education? There 
are several. For the future teacher it is ^ 
an opportunity to live and learn with 
. children in ajclativcly relaxed 
atmosphere. For bolh teachers and 
children it is a bnef but* intensive 
expcricpcc. 

The impact of experiential learning 
^^f^pfends to be a lasting one. Concepts are ^ 
.bore readily grasped through direct 
experience and learning is brought to' • 
life through41jsthand exploration and 
discovery. ^ 



Environmental awareness is 
enhanced and insights are gained into 
the role humans must jjlay to preserve 
the quality of their environment. 

AttheTaftJCampus, that awareness 
is spread to more than 2,000 pVospecti^ 
teachers each y$ar and about 3,0OO 
public school students. And those 
statistics, impressive as they are, c^o not 
include thousands more influenced by 
graduates of the program who direct 
outdoor education programs elsewhere. 



A report prepared duringthe25th 
annivcrsaryyearoftheTaft Campus 
potes some of the program's 
accomijlishments. From a beginning of 
two summer courses in out4por^ 
education offered in 1954, the \ ; 
curriculiJm has grown to a total of 21 
courses today, seven of which were 
added in the last 1 2 years. 

Six courses are offered by the • 
department on the undergraduate level: 
The Communhy: An Edycational - 
Resource; Teaching Toward 
Environmental Quality; A Survey of 
the Principles in Natural and Physical 
Ifcicnccs; Workshop in Outdoor 
Education; Arts and Crafts in Outdqor 
(^Edycation; ind Clinical Experiences in 
Outdoor Teacher Educat ion . 

A major in the subject is offered in 
thegraduatecurriculum. Graduate 
course offerings include Foundations 
of Outdoor Education; Historical and 
Philosophical Developm^ejit of Outdoor 
Educatjpn; Workshop in Outdoor 
Education; Environmental Quality 
Education; Teaching Physical Science 
-inthe Outdoors; Advanced Field 
Experiences in Outdoor Teacher 
Educanon; Organization and 
Adnynistration of Outdoor Education 
Programs; Field Science; Leisure and 
the Outdoors; Analysis and 
Development of Curriculum Materials 
in Outdoor Education; Independent 
iSiudy; Internship; Seminar in Outdoor 
Education; and Master's Thesis. 

During the 1976-77 academic year, 
. 165 st udents were major iYig in Outdoor 
Teacher Education and in 1976, 
summer session attendance totaled 339 
students, fb the past J2yeai:s, the 
department offered pl^xten^on 
coursesln 38 communities and in that 
same period, four foreign study tours 
and four travel courses were conducted 
during various summer sessions. 



A total of 3 14 students have 
completed graduate degrees in the 
departments • 

The achie vem«its of the program • 
also dan be measured by the ' 
producjivity of its faculty and what its 
graduates accomplish after they leave^ 
Northern. . 

On both measures, the program earns 
high marks. The facylty of nine 
prof<;ssors have written or co-authored 
nine books on outdoor education and 
published hundre<^s of articles in 
professional journals. 

A recent survey of master's degree 
graduates in whiqh 39 responded , ' 
showed the following achievements: 
Eleven students had beeanamed as 
Conservation Teacher of the Year in 
their respective counties; five had gone 
on to teach at the college level, eight had 
published in scholarly journals, three 
had becohie directors of Outdoor/ 
Education Centers, two received 
Outstanding Young Educator Awards, 
and one had received the 
Environmental Quality Award from the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Another seven were working on 
doctoral degrees and one had 
completed-his doctorate. 

. Perhaps the impact the Taft program 
.can h^ve on many of its graduates is 
best summed up in the following 
comments from one of the graduates: 

**Inmy professional life, my search 
for a mbre meaningful approach to ' * 
tcaqhSig aijd^learning was heightened as 
\ realized that- profound simplicity and 
wisdom is the valtte of 'direct ^ • 
experience,' the cornerstone, I believe,- 
of Outdoor Education . " 
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In pne scnf^o^tdoor education is^ 
old as the human race. Primitive 
humans, in thefh^truggle to survive, 
had to learn to wrest their tools, food, 
shelter and clothing frOm the 
out-of-doors. ^ * ^ 

In today's setting, outdoor education 
can be viewedas arsystcmatic effort to 
add pother dimension (o a process that 
has been confined mostly to the 
•t extbook and th e classroom . 

Field trips and nature hikes have been 
an important part of the educational 
process for some time. Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozii, the 18th century Swiss 
educational reformer, took children on 
nature walks and hikes. His tlieory was 
that studying from a textbook "filled 
children's ftiinds with hazy ide^ and 

meaningless wojds "On the other 

hand, "teaching through observation 
and direct experience gave him clear 
ideas, greater knowledge; and more ' 
experience in oml expression." 

In placing the emphasis on 
observation and direct experie^ce^the 
Swiss educator underlined a key feature 
of outdoor .educatiop. In fact, the 
phrase "direct experience learning," is 
frequently used to describe outdoor 
education. . 

School camping won acceptance in 
American education in the 1930s and 
during that same period two 
organizations laid the groundwork for 
the present day outdoor education 
movement. 

One of those organizations was Life 
Camps, Inc., directed by a pioneer in 
outdoor education^ the late Lloyd fl. - 
^harp; the other was theClear Lake i 
Camps conducted by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation in Michigan. 

'Lif^ Camps, Inc., organii^ed in the 
1930s in New York state, later merged 
with Natipnal Camp, which provided 



graduate*level summer session classes • 
in camping education for teachers 
colleges in New Yock. The new 
organization was called the Outdoor 
Education Association. 

The National Camp held sessions on 
advanced leadership in outdoor 
education and camping and some 
members of the Clear Lake staff in 
Michigao were among the educators 
and youth leadersattending. Thus, the 
influence of the outdoor education ^ 
philosophy develop)ed by the Life and 
, National Camp staffs made itself felt in 
Michigan. 

t * As educators in Michigan began to 
realke the importance of outdoor 
experiences of school children, the 
National Camp staff promoted the 
outdoor education philosophy and > 
assisted schools tliat wanted to start 
newpropams. 

The Clea^ Lake staff also sponsored a 
number of conferences to promote 
outdoor education kmong educational 
leaders. One such meeting, a National • 
Conference on.Community School . 
Camping, was held in September 1949 
-at the Haven Hill Lodge near Milford, 
Michigan^ Among th ose attending was 
Leslie A. Holrties^hoonlyafew 
months previouslyhadassumed the 
presidency of NorthenuHiiiois State 
Teachers College. 

Interested in the outdoors since his 
^ boyhoocj days in Freeport, Illinois, 
Holmes had cbntinued that interest in 
college where he majored in geology. 
Later, as a teacher and college 
administrator^ he expressed the opinion 
that education in the outdoors ' 'was 
being greatly neglected.*' ' / 
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In his inaugural addrey on May 13, 
194'9, Holmes said he felt the university ' 
needed to siarl an;Outdoor education 
program. In that address, he said: ''In 
certain are^, the best teaching and 

' learning (Jannot always be achieved on, 
the campus. This is especially true for 
many of the ans, humanities, sciences 
arid physical education as^\^ as m 

■ some of the phases of professional 
education. Many of the courses in the^e 
fields should be taught where the 
siuden ts as well as tje instructor can live 

. the courses as the^rebein^developed. 

He added that only nature **can give 
the best physical surroundings to . 
achieve certain educational goals, not 
the least of which is the go^f learning 

' to live together in a coopefStrve and 
congenial family. Too frequently 

, teachers will stress cooperation and the 
democratic process to their pupils, but 
either are not wi lling to apply it to their 
lives or do not know hpw to apply it to 
themselves^ This is especially serious 
from the pupils' point of view, since 
teachers should be living examples of 

* what they teach." 

Holmes felt it necessary to establish a 
field<ampus to fulfill the university's 
, obligation to the state to educate 
teachers in the best way possible. 

Under Holmes^ leadership, Northeni 
began the seacch for a field campus 
- suitable for a program in dtrtdoof 
teacher education. 

The site of the fprmer Eagle's N^st 
Association nearOregop, Illinois-,^ 
located in a large 66-acre tract that was 
part^of Lowden Memorial State Park , 
seemed to be ^deal for the purpose. 

Holmes went to Oregon and 
discussed his plan to secure the 66-acre 
tract with the Oregon Better Business 
Association. He requested a resolution 
from the^roup either opposing or 



approving tlie use of the area for a field 
camp. The resolution was adopted and , 
.was raaile<ffo Holmes with ''sufficient . 
aagurance of th e people of Oregon to go * 
ahead with the project," 

• 

The Eagle's Nest Camp, included in 
this tract, was an art colony founded in . 
1898 by sculptor Ldrad^Taft ancfhis^, 
friends. Taft was the leader of the ^roiip 
and during thecamp'smost flMfchiitg 
period, he created his famous *^Iack 
|Wawk" statue. •Dedicated in 191 1, this 
memorialto*the **E£ernal Indiaii" 
dominates the Rock River Valley and 
the Qf egon area from its lofty site in J 
Lowdenlvlerfiorial State Park. 

Some of the other members of the 
Eagle's Nest Camp art colony included 
Charles Francis Browne, a landscape 
painter; Clarence Dickerson, a 
musician; Heftry B. Fulier, a writer, and 
the Pond brothers \s ho were architects. 

Tafi died in 1 93,6 but the camp did 
not officially cloge until 1942 following 
tKe death of the last member of the 
. Eagle's Nest Association.' 

Once the site was chosen for theflpld 
campus. Holmes began the process of 
securing transfer of the land from the 
state to the col I^ge . Oh August 7 , 1 95 1 , 
Governor Adlai Stevenson signed the 
bill transferring the property to • 
Northern. 

Holmes asked Paul H*rison of 
Northern's Department of Industrial 
Arts faculty to take charge of the task of 
rehabilitating the campus. Under 
Harrison's direction, students from the 
Industrial Arts department and several 
union tradesmen from Oregorv worked 
throughout thesummer of 1951 to dig a 
well for pure water, install asewage 
disposal system, hook up electricity and ^ 
remodel one or two of the eleven 
dilapidated buildings remaining from 
the artist's colony. Six of the buildings 
were found to be beyond repair and 
were eventually demolished. 
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By^954, the students had several 
buildings ready for use. They restored 
Foley Hall, the *-*camp house*' and ^ 
cen(er of much of the activity of the 
Eagle's Nfest artists. They also repaired 
the original Taft House, which became 
the administraftion building. An • 
extension was added to remodeled * 
Charles Francis Brownehouse, which 
npw houses offices for faculty and a ^ 
smairclinic. 

InJuneofr^4, Donald R. • 
Hammerman was appointed 
educational director of the campus. A 
forxner member of thestaff at Clear 
Lake Camp in Michigan,,he initiated 
many programs at the Taft Camous and 
later became progranvdirect^r, * , 
assistant director, and succeeded 
Harrison as cl;iairman of the 
department afid Field Campus director ^ 
in 1965. . ^ 

Two courses in outdoor educatipn 
were offered atthe Taft Campus diiyng 
vhe 1954 summer session under 
Haqimerman's^irection. In 1954, ' 
Harrison had bfcen naifted director of 
the Taft Field (Campus and the Outdoor 
TeachefEducaiion Program. 

Hammerman established a program 
at the campus for undergraduates 
majoring in elementary educatioTi. This 
sequence was divided into three blocks. 
The sophomore block focused on the 
learning process, the junior block 
emphasized utilizing the outdoors in the 
teaching process, and the senior block 
stressed analysis and understanding of 
^^hCiJdlls acquired in the sophomore 
and junior blodCfeifc ^ 

Summer session classes were taught 
eacn year at the campus and in 1963 a 
graduate prpgram was started. 

From the beginning of the program, 
Taft Campus faculty members have 
been active in^romoting the 
philosophy and practiccof outdoor^ 



' education an^l outdoor teacher 
education. As a result numerous 
conferences, seminafs and workshops 
have been held at the Taft Cainpus. ' - 

L. B. Sharp, tlie*Grand OldMan' of 
outdoor eduflHtion, attended one of 
those conferences held in l$61,two 
years before his death. At the 
:onference Sharp summed up a lifetime 
ofxxperience hi ^utdoor education with 
th«c wdrds: **Taacher-preparing 
instiuuions slu)uld make sure that^ * 
college students haveg^broad and rich 
background of experience in the 
outdoors. . . .Tfie gap between book 
knowl^edge and reality must be 
• shortened, ai\d Ijittcr stiH, the two 
should be carefully integrated." 
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Faculty Thumbnail Sketches 



Following are thumbnail sketches of • 
the ten members of Northern's 
Department of Outdoor Teacher 
Education/They ar£ listed in \hi order , 
each joined the Taft Campus faculty. 

The outdoor teacher educatit)n 
facuhy pictured below includes, front 
row, left to Tight, Hammerman, » 
Wiener, Janke, Vogl; back row^ Stark, 
Vade,XJoaring, ^wan, Donal<J|on. 
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Donald^oflammerman cRairma^ 
Department of-Qutdoor Teacher . 
Education, and director; Lorado Taft 
^ield^ampus: He received his Ed. D» 
degree fi;om Pennsylvania State ' 
University, his M.S. from the 
University of Maryland, and his B.S. . 
from Maryland State College at • 
Towson. Befofre joining the newly 
festablished program at Taft Campus ip 
1954 as educatipnal coordinator, he 
served three years at Clear Lake Camj^ 
in Michigan, oneo/the pioneering 
efforts in the field of outdoor educa- 
tion and taught elementary school in 
Maryland.' He is co-^tlpr of t^ o 
books. Teaching in tM Outdoors, and 
. Outdeor Education: A Book of ^ 
Readings. 

Oswald H. goering serves as 
associate director aj the Jaft Campus. 
JieearneU Re.D. (Doctor of 
Recreation) an$i M.S. degrees at 
Indiana University and A. B. at Bethel 
College,. Kansas. A frequent speaker at 
meetings of professional associations, 
he also has ser\ ed as consultant with 
• schools and u^iiversitieS^ji Puerto Rico 
and Paraguay. Heisthecb-mithorof a - 
bqok^ A Leader's Guide toNature ^ 
Oriented Activities, He joined tlje 
faculty at Taft in 1958. 

Morris NVeiner, member of the Taft 
faculty since 1963^* received his Ed.D. 
from Michigan State University, his 
M.S. from th«4^niversity of Illinois and 
his B.S. from George Peabody College ^ 
forTeachers. He frequently consults 
ai^ speaks on outdoor education and ■ 
scHcd as instructor for one of the first 
' study tours to Canada sppnsored by th<^ 
Department of Outdoor Teacher 
Education. 

George W. Donaldson is the second 
member of the Taft Campus faculty, 
who served on the staff of the Clear 



^ y^Rf fcimpin MicHigan.Before%ni 



mg 

*^^*NlO in i964, he had served as Srect- 
• ox of outdoor.edu^atioh for the.Tyler 
(Texas) Public Schools and for the 
Kellogg Foundation at Battle Creek 
(Michigan).Public Sb5o(^ He is author 
of many atticles'pu'bli^hed in profes- 
^sional j.ournals aM co-author witt^- 
Oswald Goeriri^ of the.book, Perspfc- 
tives in Outdoor Education. He served 
as the first editor of the Journai of 
Qujdoor Education, fCun^ed in 1966. 

Douglas Wac^^ al$o joined the Jaft 
% Campus faculty in 1964 after serving in 
a vatety expositions including head of 
the uivi^aPoflti formation and . 
Educati^ for the Saskatchewan 
Department of Natdrtil Resources and 
eiiitorof \he Journal ofSoilXind Water 
Conservation. Hehbldsan N\.S. degree 
from the Universityof Wisconsin and a 
B. A. from Beloit College. Heis tl?e 
author of a hook. Environmental 
Curiosity Sampler, and articles 
published in professional publicatjons. • 

Malcolm D. Swan, who joined fhe 
Taft CaWpus faculty in 1965, received 
his Ed.li degree from the University of; 
Montaha, his M.S.T., M.E/and B.S. 
de|rees^rQ0i Montana 5tate. 
Coordinzftor of Summer session atvtbo^ 
Taft Campus, he serves on advisory 
committers and consultantships to 
schools ana state agencies . He edited 
the work. Tips and Tricks in Outdoor 
Education, piblislied in*'1970. 

iftbert L . Vogl earntfJhis Ph.D:* 
degree at theUaiversity of Michigan , 
his M.E. frojjp Wisconsin State 
University and his B.S. from the 
Univ^ersity of Wisconsin. A member of ' 
the Taft faculty since 1965, he is ' > 
co-chairman of the Colloquium 
■ Steeri|igComij>ittee. Helias . 
contributed to a book on outdoor 
education and Hfequently;serves as 
consultant on 6utdoor tduc^ation and 



\ 



erlvironrnentahnattersforsclybland J ' 
government agencies. Hd has served ai ' 
editor of the Jowrna/o/Oiif/fl^oor 
Education, pu'bU3hed at the Taft 
Campus, since IST^S. - 

.William D.Stark, a member of 'thc.> . 
Taft fatfulty sinceJ968, holds his Ed.D. 
fipmtheUniversitypf >yy9ming,his '* > 
M.Ed, from the Pennsylvania State 
University and a B.S. degree from 
Nonh Dakota.St^te Universitys He 
contributed ^sevefal chapters to the * 
hook Tips and Tricks in Outdoor ^ 
Education, and has served on the 
Enyiromnental Quality Committee for 
theCity of Rockfofd^ * , m ' 

Vernon C. Janke joihed the Taft •* 
'Campus faculty in 1972 aftA- teaching^ 
junior high school science and 
jnaUiematics courses ^\ Northern's 
. University-Laboratory School for a T 
number of years. He is director of • 
semmy'session high^chool ^ 
environmental workshops. He earned 
hi's M.S: degree at Indiana State 
University'a'ndhisB.S.andB.S. 
degrees in Secondary education at the ^r 
University.of Wisconsin at Eau Claire. 

Orville E . Jones, professor of 
outdoor teacher education, hold^ an • 
A.B. degree from Bethany Nazareije - 
College and the Ed/M . and Ed . D. 
degrees from the University of 
bklahoma. AmemberofthcTarft ^ . ' ' 
Campus faculty.sinc^l960; he served a§ * ^ 
assistant director of the^campus from , 
1965 to 1975 when he b^me assistant 
; direc^pf of NIU's International and 
* Special Piogram^Off ice. He directs 
. NIU's interns^iip program in^butdoor 
ieacher education (n Great Britain and, 
CanadafSi prograrn thai he irWtiated in 
1973.^ ' ^ 
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^An oak a&dliickory woodland standing 
^ / * . ■ ^ - 
^*tatt on towitring bluffs which guard * 

» thc'rivc/known to the Indians as 



Sometimes my hills and valleys echo 
with the shouting and laughter of 
children's voices. 



lamaplacetocomebafktp ^ 
, A place tjiat never chlmges ?nd is • 

w 

alWgyschangihgi 



\ 



<^ Sinni$Sippi 



(Roqky Waten) far' below. 



Winding gullies carve their way through 
Galena Doloitut^ and Piatt ville 
Limestone to Diana's Bath on the 
b^nks of the Ropk. . v' 



Sometimes the hills reverberate with the I am all thesethings and more . . , 
crashing resonance of a latesf^ng as etherjeal as^rising smoke frort} a 

thundrfstorm. * \^^|Mafire, or thelast fading light of. 

*yPHpH|^se.tting... and y6t here ai^ 
'Sbmetimes these woods are filled vjth .enduring ... - 
- birdsong, and soipetimes the night air . ^placet© search 
is pierced Vith thwpund of cracklinf- A place to ponder ' 
Jogs and,voices raised in song. ' * A pl^ce to wonder ♦ ' ^ 

\ , ^.Aplace of peace 



Twisting trails bSckon the Waqderer% 
' ever deeper into my depthsto seek . ... 
anddiscover". . and understand 
some of my mysteries. •> 

. i am a university presiltjsht's'dream 
cometrue. ' * 

I am buildings reshaped. . .painted. . . 
restored from the Eagle's Nest 
Art Colony. * 



' ' I am children and teachers living ^ 
together as they explope and 
tli^ve^.«. . tAk ^nd learn, . . laugh 
. and sing, 



Sometimcs'these woods are hushed 
. . . brushed silently witK a soft falling 



5now. 



I am k place wljere peoplfe meet people 
-7- .kids . . . {eachers . . . students ... * 
" profs . .^nd wher'e people*meet ^ 
themselves ' 

l am Leslie Holmes and Paul 
Harrison . . . and all the others who 
have been here and have gone on to 
Other places. . . 

^nc^ 1 am those who are still here and 
will never leave in spirit. 



A placepf serenity 
* 

« 

i 

I am a magic place ' 
^ A mystique 
A place called Taft. 



Don Hammerman, Director 
LotadoTaft Field Campus 
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